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done in all ages, the sick man in desperation consulted
quacks for the relief of disorders which could not be cured
and was buoyed up by the unwarranted hopes which they
held out to him. That he put them into his book was due
to the generosity of his spirit. But to the outside public,
it all appeared as an advertisement of impostors and their
nostrums. His impropriety Fielding saw when he under-
took the revision of "Amelia." Thompson, whom every-
body knew as the physician who let Winnington the poli-
tician die of a cold, lost his chapter. "Ward and James,
though their names were retained, were despoiled of all else.
Even the allusion to Eanby nearly disappeared along with
a very poor jest of the distinguished surgeon.

And the sequel? No greater disappointment ever over-
took Fielding. The public had become absolutely indifferent
to his novel. The second impression of the first edition
still remained unsold, and nobody cared to see " Amelia"
in a new dress. Nothing was now left for Fielding but to
appeal to posterity. His copy of " Amelia," revised by his
own hand, was carefully preserved by his family (his wife
or Ms brother), who placed it at the disposal of Arthur
Murphy for the collected edition of Fielding's works in
1762. It is this revised "Amelia" which has come down to
us in popular editions. The author's firm reliance on the
great qualities of his last novel has been more than justified.
His genius, at its height, it must be admitted, can only be
seen in "Tom Jones"; but no single character in that novel
has found so many admirers for her perfect womanhood
as that Amelia who was derided by the profane wits of
her time.
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